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Okio and the Shijo School 

IN the room where the great screens by Kano 
Yeitoku and the three kakemono of Confucius 
and his disciples have recently been shown, there 
are now hung twenty-two representative pictures 
of Okio and of the Shijo school which he founded 
and named for the street in Kyoto where he lived. 

The master, Okio, was born during the great 
famine of 1 733, in the province of Tamba, not far 
from the capital city of Kyoto. He received the 
common training of an artist of that day from a 
teacher whose chief claim to immortality seems to 
be that he taught Okio. No records tell of any 
outside influences which made the young man 
rebel at the traditions of the academies. His 
home was in the very centre of conservatism and 
convention, the paintings to which he had access, 
the manner of his family life, and those things 
which he heard others admire, must all have 
been things long ago accepted. But in spite of 
this, whether from his cast of mind or from some un- 
guessed outside suggestion, he lived to become the 
greatest revolutionary in the history of Japanese art. 

He studied nature, and to the best of his ability 
refused to conventionalize ; but he was a Japanese, 
and had spent many years in copying the old 
masters, so it is often possible to see traces of the 
schools and of academic brush work in his pictures. 



The subjects that he chose were always direct 
and simple enough, like the screen by him in the 
present exhibition — a group of farm buildings set 
among the snowed-up fields near the bridge over 
a swift little river, or the pair of white monkeys so 
expressively grouped which are shown in the illus- 
tration. But however obvious the subject, it was 
never treated in an obvious way, it never became 
a mere representation to be judged by its closeness 
to nature on the one hand, nor did it degenerate, 
like the work of the contemporary Ukiyoye painters, 
into pleasing groups of line and well-massed color. 
The minutiae were studied that they might be 
neglected or used as a basis for generalization. 
The obvious was carefully transcribed in order that 
something of the illusive might be caught. His 
monkeys are more monkeyish than they are merely 
hairy, or mischievous, or arboreal in habit. His 
snowed-up farm is more snug and aloof than it is a 
picture of cultivable land in winter. 

So, too, with the work of Okio's pupils, many of 
whom surpassed the master in certain of his own 
excellencies, but perhaps none of whom grasped 
his whole endeavor. 

Sosen painted apes (Nos. 8 and 1 1) with so 
much vigor and insight from those he kept in cap- 
tivity, that a passing hunter happening to see a 
sketch put in the sun to dry remarked that it was 
good, " but that they looked more like tame apes 
than those he met on the hills." 

Ippo painted the white fox (No. 18) in the 
exhibition, not as a fox that happens to have a 
white coat, but as the pale spirit of all the foxes in 
Japan that ever wiled a home-coming reveller into 
a bog, or in the form of a lovely maiden tempted 
a wandering friar. It is firmly seated on — nothing. 
It is perfectly relaxed, yet may have vanished when 
you look again. 

The cormorant on a post by Hoyen (No. 1 8) 
sits greedy and expectant, all bill and maw and 
active eye. Not a feather is drawn in detail, but 
the wing and the flank of a water bird are there 
so convincingly that one does not even praise the 
brush work. 

When Okio died in 1 795, fifty-eight years be- 
fore the coming of Perry, he had established not only 
his school in Kyoto, but his reputation over the 
land. It has been said that he is responsible for 
the decay of the calligraphic style of painting. 
Nothing was ever less true. Brush work for its 
own sake was moribund in Japan for want of 
artists in the academic tradition who were great 
enough to make a servant of their technique. Okio 
merely gave the nation pictures which were realistic 
and ideal at the same time. The Uk'yoye artists 
took care of realism, while the academicians went 
on painting the old subjects without ideals and 
without reality. 

It is to be regretted that the Museum has not 
some examples of the better work of the living 
artists of the Shijo school to exhibit in comparison 
with that of the early members. L. W. 



